Oxford and its Story

During the many centuries that the mansions of the
wealthy and the palaces of princes were totally unpro-
vided with the most indispensable appliances of domestic
decency, it Is not to be expected that the rooms of
students should prove to be plentifully or luxuriously
furnished. We know the stock-in-trade of Chaucer's
poor student:

" His Almageste and bokes grete and smale
His astrelabie, longinge for his art,
His augrim-stones layen faire apart
On shelves couched at his beddes heed ;
His presse y-covered with a falding reed.
And al above ther lay a gay sautrye
On which he made a nightes melodye
So swetely, that all the chambre rong;
And Angelas ad virginem he song."

We can supplement Chaucer's inventory of a poor
student's furniture by an examination of old indentures.
Therein we find specified among the goods of such an
one just such a fithele or " gay sautrye " as Chaucer
noted, an old cithara or a broken lute, a desk, a stool,
a chair, a mattress, a coffer, a tripod table, a mortar
and pestle, a sword and an old gown. Another
student might boast the possession of a hatchet, a table
** quinque pedum cum uno legge," some old* wooden
dishes, a pitcher and a bowl, an iron twister, a brass
pot with a broken leg, a pair of knives, and, most
prized of all, a bow and twenty arrows. Few could
boast of so many "bokes at his beddes heed" as
Chaucer's clerk of Oxenford. Manuscripts were of
immense value in those days, and we need hardly be
surprised if that worthy philosopher, seeing that he had
invested his money in twenty volumes clad in black
and red, had but little gold remaining in his coffer.
The books that we find mentioned in such, indentures,
are those which formed the common stock of mediaeval
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